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Hymn to the Flowers. 
BY HORACE SMITH. 
Day stars! that ope your eyes with man, to twinkle, 
From rainbow galaxies of earth’s creation, 
And dew-drops on her lonely altars sprinkle, 
As a libation — 


Ye matin worshippers! who, bending lowly, 
Before th’ uprisen sun, God’s lidless eve, 
Throw from your chalices a sweet and holy 
Incense on high ! 


Ye bright Mosaics! that with storied beauty, 
The floor of Nature’s temple tesselate, 
What num’rous emblems of instructive duty 
Your forms create ! 


’Neath clustered boughs each floral bell that swingeth, 
And tolls its perfume on the passing air, 
Makes Sabbath in the fields, aud ever ringeth, 
A call for prayer! 


Not to the domes, where crumbling arch and column 
Attest the feebleness of mortal hand ; 
But to that fane most catholic and solemn, 
Which God hath planned— 


To that cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 
Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon supply, 
Its choir the wind and waves—its organ thunder— 
Its dome the sky ! 


There, as in solitude and shade I wander 
Through the green aisles, or stretched upon the sod, 
Awed by the silence, reverently ponder 
The ways of God— 


Your voiceless lips, O flowers, are living preachers, 
Each cup a pulpit, every leaf a book, 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers, 
From loneliest nook. 


Floral apostles! that in dewy splendor, 
“ Weep without woe, and blush without a crime,” 
O! may I deeply learn and ne’er surrender 
Your love sublime ! 


“ Thou wert not, Solomon, in all thy glory, 
Arrayed,”’ the lilies cry, ‘‘ in robes like ours ; 
How vain your graudeur ! ah! how transitory 
Are HUMAN FLOWERS!” 


In the sweet-scented pictures, Heavenly Artist ! 
With which thou paintest Nature’s wide-spread hall 
What a delightful lesson thou impartest, 
Of love to all! 


Nor useless are ye, flowers, though made for pleasure, 
Blooming o’er field and wave, by day and night ; 
From every source your sanction bids me treasure 
Harmless delight ! 


Ephemeral sages ! what instruction heary, 
For such a world of thought could furnish scope ? 
Each fading calyx a memento mori, 
Yet fount of hope! 


Posthumous glories ! angel-like collection, 
Upraised from seed or bulb interred in earth, 
Ye are to me a type of resurrection, 
And second birth ! 


Were I, O God ! in churchless lands remaining, 
Far from all voice of teachers and divines, 
My soul would find, in flowers of thy ordaining, 
Priests, sermons, shrines ! 





From Felix Mendelssohn's “Traveling- 


Letters.” 
Wermar, May 21, 1861. 


So bright and fresh a day for a journey as 
yesterday was, I cannot remember in all my 
traveling-practice. Early in the morning the 
sky was gray and clouded, but the sun finally 
burst through; the air was cool and it was Ascen- 
sion day; the people were dressed in their best, 
and I saw them in one village going to church, in 
another leaving it, and again in a third rolling 
ninepins ; in all the gardens tulips of manifold 
colors — and I drove past and took note of every- 
thing. 

In Weissenfels they gave mea small wagon 
with a willow-woven body and in Naumburg 
even an open droschky ; my baggage was packed 
on behind, with it my hat and cloak; I bought 
me some bouquets of mayflowers—and so away 
I went through the country as though it was a 
mere pleasure drive. Beyond Naumburg came 
Pfértner-Primaner* and envied me; then drove 
by President G. in a little bit of a vehicle, which 
had in him a heavy burden, and his daughters, 
or wives —at all events the two women who 
were with him, dcubtless envied me no less; then 
we trotted up the Késener hill, for the horses had 
hardly anything to draw, and we overtook many 
a heavy-laden hackney coach ; and those people 
certainly envied me also, for I was truly to be 
envied. The country looked so spring-like, 
decked out, particolored, gay—and then the sun 
went down so soberly behind the hills—and 
then the Russian Ambassador drove along with 
two great four-horse coaches so gium and face 
full of business—and I like a young coxcomb 
drove by him so quickly in my droschky — and 
in the evening I had restive horses, so that a 
little vexation might not be wanting (which ac- 
cording to my theory belongs to pleasure), and 
composed all day long so very much of nothing 
at all, but enjoyed, idly. The whole affair was 
noble, that is the fact and will not be forgotten. 
I close this description with the remark that the 
children in Eckartsberge were playing “ring rose- 
wreath” just as with us and that they were not 
at all abashed by the presence of the stranger, 
although he looked on so grandly; I would 
rather have joined them ! 

The 24th. I wrote the above, before going to 
Goethe, early in the morning after a walk in the 
park. I an still here, but truly have not been 
able to go on with the letter. I shall perhaps 
stay here two days longer, — and that is no mis- 
fortune; for so good-natured and gay, with so 
much to impart and so full of talk, I never before 
found the old gentleman. The real reason, 
though, why I shall probably remain, is by no 
means a bad one and almost makes me vain, or 
rather proud; nor will I withhold it from you. 
Géethe sent me a letter yesterday for a painter, 
who lives here, which I am to deliver in person, 
and Otillie told me in confidence that it contains 


* Boys of the first class in the celebrated school at Schul- 
pforte. (Tr.) 





an order to take my likeness, which Goethe will 
put in a collection of portraits of his friends, 
that he has been for some time making. This 
affair gives me great (fast) pleasure (fast in the 
Bible sense); but asI have not yet met Mr. 
Painter “ Will-he-indeed” (nor he me) I shall 
doubtless remain here over day-after-tomorrow. 
I am not sorry for it though as I said; for I live 
splendidly here and enjoy ‘the presence of the 
old gentleman to the top of my bent — have 
thus far dined with him every day and am to go 
to him again this morning; this evening he is to 
have company and I am to play—and when I 
play, the way he makes remarks upon and asks 
questions about everything, is a perfect delight. 
But I must tell the story properly and in regular 
order, so that you may know all about it. The 
first morning, I called upon Ottilie, whom I found 
still unwell and complaining occasionally, but 
lighter-hearted than formerly, and just as loving 
and friendly towards me as ever. Since then 
we are almost always together and I find it a 
great source of joy to be better acquainted with 
her.’ Ulrike is pleasanter and more amiable 
than ever before ; the earnestness of character, 
which she has gained, has assimilated itself to her 
entire being, and she has a truth and depth of 
sentiment, which make her one of the most lova- 
ble persons, I know. The two boys, Walter and 
Wolf, are lively, industrious and obliging, and 
when they talk of grandpapa’s Faust — it sounds 
too pretty! But to come back to my story: I 
sent in Zelter’s letter at once to Goethe; he sent 
an invitation to dinner; I found him externally 
unchanged, but at first rather silent and not very 
sympathetic ; I believe he had an idea of seeing 
how I should behave ; this was painful to me, and 
I came to the conclusion, that he was always so 
now. But by good luck the talk turned upon 
the Women’s Societies in Weimar and upon the 
“ Chaos,” a mad sort of a periodical, which the 
women themselves publish, and upon which I 
have soared so high as become a fellow-laborer. 
All at once the old gentleman began to be merry 
and to joke the two ladies about their benevo- 
lence, and their intellectual richness, their sub- 
scriptions and their turning nurses, which he 
seems specially to hate ; called on me also to fire 
away, and as I did not wait to be asked a second 
time, he soon became just what he used to be, 
and at length even more friendly and confiden- 
tial than I had ever before known him. And 
now all sorts of topics came upon the tapis; 
speaking of Ries’s “ Robber’s bride,”* he said it 
contained everything, which an artist needs now- 
a-days to be happy — a robber and a bride; then 
he scolded about the universal longings of the 
younger generation, which is so melancholy; 
then he told a story of a young lady, whom he 
once courted and who had also shown some inter- 
est in him; then came the charity fairs and the 
sale of articles manufactured by the women for 
the benefit of the unfortunate, at which the 
Weimar ladies play the shopkeeper, and where 
* Opera by Ferdinand Ries. (Tr.) 
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nothing is to be bought, as he said, because the 
young people had arranged all before hand and 
so had hidden the articles until the right pur- 
chasers should appear, and so on. After dinner 
he suddenly began: “Good children — pretty 
children — must always be gay— crazy people,” 
— and his eyes looked like those of an old lion, 
when he is sleepy. Then I had to play to him, 
and he said, how strange it was, that he had heard 
no music for so long a time; in the meantime we 
had been pushing music forward continually and 
he knew nothing of it; and I had to tell hima 
great deal about its progress, “ for,” said he, “ we 
will have a little rational conversation with each 
other.” Then he said to Otilie, “ you have no 
doubt already made your wise arrangements ; but 
that is of no account against my command, and 
that is that you make your tea here to-day, so 
that we may be all together again.” Upon ask- 
ing, if that would not make it too late, because 
Riemer was coming to work with him, he said, 
“Well, as you have excused your children this 
morning from their Latin, to give them the op- 
portunity of bearing Felix play, you certainly 
may for once release me from my work.” Then 
he invited me to dine again with him to-day, and 
in the evening I played a great deal to him. My 
three Welsh or Welsh-ess* pieces are very popu- 
lar here and IT am reviving my English. 

Having asked Goethe to say“ thou ” to me, he 
sent me word next day by Otilie, that I must 
then stay more than the two days, which I in- 
tended, otherwise he would not be able to get 
into the habit again. Since he himself after- 
wards repeated the same to me, and added, that 
I should lose nothing by the delay, and invited 
me to come every day and dine with him, when 
I had no other engagement ;— since thus far I 
have been with him daily and yesterday had to 
talk with him about Scotland, Hengstenberg, 
Spontini and Hegel’s Aesthetics ;+ since he then 
sent me out to Tiefurth with the ladies, but for- 
bade me to drive on to Berka, because there is a 
beautiful girl there and he did not wish to plunge 
me into calamity — and I thought to myself, this 
then is the Goethe, of whom some time or other 
people will affirm there was never any such one 
person, but he was made up of several little 
Goethe-ids — certainly I should be a thorough 
madman, if I worried myself about lost time. 
To-day I am to play him a specimen of Bach, 
Haydn and Mozart, and so bring him down to 
the present time, as he expresses it. Beside all 
this, I have been a proper traveller, having seen 
the Library and Iphigenia in Aulis; Hummel has 
been playing octaves and the like!!  Frirx. 


Weimar, May 25, 1830. 


Ihave just received your dear letter dated 
Ascension day and cannot help myself — must 
answer from this place again. To you, dear 
Fanny I shall send very soon a copy of my sym- 
phony; I am having it copied here, and shall 
send it to Leipzig (where perhaps it will be per- 
formed*) with the distinct order to forward it 

“Three pieces for pianoforte ; composed in 1829 for the 
album of three young Englishwomen—afterwards published 


as Opus 16. 

t Mendelssohn had long been a student in the Berlin Uni- 
versity, and a great number of manuscript books of note of 
lectures are still preserved. 

*It was not. The first public performance of it was in Ber- 
lin in November, 1832, when the pianoforte Concerto and Mid- 
summer right Dream overture were also given.—Tr. 





to you as soon as: possible. Collect votes as to the 
title which I shall give it. Reformation Sym- 
phony, Confession Symphony, Symphony for a 
church festival, children’s symphony, or what you 
will; write me about it; and instead of all sorts 
ridiculous propositions, one rational one ; but the 
ridiculous ones, which are hatched in the course 
of the business, I wish also to know. Yesterday 
evening I was in company at Goethe's and plav- 
ed all the evening alone, the Concertstiick, the 
Invitation to the Dance and the Polonaise in C, 
by Weber, my three Welsh pieces, the Scotch 
Sonata. It closed at ten o'clock ; but of course 
T stayed, amid all sorts of nonsense, dancing, 
singing, &e., until twelve —in fact I live like a 
heathen. The old gentleman always goes to his 
own room at nine o'clock and as soon as he is 
away we “ dance upon the benches” and we have 
never yet separated until midnight. 

To-morrow my portrait will be finished ; it will 
be a large, dark cravon drawing and a very good 
likeness; but I look m‘ghty grim. Goethe is so 
friendly and ‘loving towards me, that I neither 
know how tothank him or make any return. 
Forenoons IT have to play pianoforte to him an 
hour or so, from all the great composers. in chro- 
nological order, and explain in what and how 
they have aided the progress of the art ; and he 
sits and listens ina dark corner, like a Jupiter 
tonans and lightens with his oldeyes. As to Bee- 
thoven, he would have none of him. I told him 
however, I could not help it, and played the first 
movement of the C minor symphony. That 
affected him most strangely. At first he said: 
“ but that does not touch the feelings at all: that 
only excites astonishment; that is grand,” and 
so he went on muttering to himself; and after a 
while he began again, “‘ That is very great, quite 
mad, one would almost fear that the house would 
fall in; and then to think, of the whole orches- 
tra playing it together!” And at table, in the 
midst of the talk about something else, he began 
again upon the same topic. 

You know already that I dine with him daily ; 
at table he asks me questions, going into minute 
particulars, and after dining he is always in such 
good spirits and so communicative, that we gener- 
ally remain in the room more than an hour alone 
and he talks on uninterruptedly. It is a singular 
pleasure, when, as on one occasion, he brought 
out engravings and explained them; or when he 
criticised Hernani* and Lamartiue’s Elegies; or 
when he gives his opinion upon the theatres or 
pretty girls. Evenings he has several times in- 
vited company, which is now a rare thing, so 
much so that most of the guests had not seen him 
fora long time. Then I have to play, and he 
compliments me before all the people, in which 
his favorite expression is stupendous (ganz stu- 
pend). To-day he had invited a company of the 
beauties of Weimar because “I must also live 
with young people.” If I approach him in such 
a company, he says, “ My soul, thou must go to 
the women and behave right beautifully.” I 
have a strong sense of propriety and therefore I 
had them ask him yesterday, whether perhaps I 
do not visit him too often. Thereupon he growl- 
ed out to Ottilie, who did my errand, and said, 
“he must first begin and talk methodically with 
me, for my mind is so clear in my own affairs, 
and he must indeed learn much from me.” I felt 


* It is hardly necessary to say that the opera Hernani is not 
meant.—Tr. 








twice as tall when Otillie told me, and.as he said 
the same thing to me yesterday, declaring that 
there was much upon his heart, about which I 
must make him clear, I said “O yes,” and thought 
“this will be a lasting honor to me.” ‘The re- 
verse is often true ! Ferix. 


Munich, June 6, 1830. 

It isa long time since I wrote and no doubt 
you have had some anxiety on this account. Do 
not think hardly of me; I could not help it, truly 
— have had anxiety enough about it myself— 
have hurried my journey by every means possi- 
ble — have enquired everywhere for the fast mail 
coaches, have been everywhere lied to, have 
ridden all one night, that I might be able to 
write by to-day’s mail, of which I was told in 
Nuremberg, and now that I at last have arrived 
here — there is no mail to-day. Tt makes me 
almost crazy; and Germany — with its little 
principalities, its money of all sorts, its post 
coaches, which take an hour and a quarter to 
the mile,* its Thuringian forest where it rains 
and blows, yes, even with its Fidelio here this 
evening —how much I love it—truly! For 
though Iam so deadly tired, I must hear Fidelio 
as a matter of duty, but had much rather go to 
bed. Only do not be angry and do not scold me 
on account of the long delay; I can tell you, that 
all last night as I was riding along, I could see 
in the clouds signs of what I had to expect of 
you here. But now let me explain the reason 
of my delay in writing: 

Two or three days after my last letter from 
Weimar I made ready to start upon my journey 
for this place and said to Goethe at dinner, who 
made no reply. After dinner he took Ottilie 
aside to a window and said to her “ you must 
make him stay longer.” So she undertook to 
persuade me, as we were walking up and down 
the garden ; but I wanted to prove myself a man 
of firmness and so held to my decision. Now 
came the old gentleman himself and said, there 
was not the slightest necessity for being in a hur- 
ry; he had a great deal to say to me, I hada 
great deal still to play to him and as to what I 
had said was the object of my journey, that was 
just nothing at all. Weimar was for the present 
the great end of my tour, and he for his part 
could not see that I lost anything here, which 
was to be;found at the tables 1’héte ; at all events 
I should hereafter see taverns enough. And he 
went on; and as this touched my feelings and 
then Ottilie and Ulrike came to his assistance 
and explained how the old gentleman never 
urged people to stay but all the oftener hastened 
their departure,—and that nobody has so many 
joyous days secured to him as to afford to throw 
away any that he is sure of—and how they 
would then go with me as far as Jena —well, then 
I did not want to prove myself a man of firmness 
and stayed. Seldom in my life have I been so 
little sorry for any decision, as for this, for the 
next day was by far the most delightful that I 
ever spent in that house. After a pleasure drive 
in the morning, I found old Goethe very lively ; 
he began to tell stories, went from the Dumb 
girl of Portici to Walter Scott, from him to the 
pretty girls of Weimar, from the girls to the 
students, to the Robbers, and so to Schiller ; and 
now he went on, certainly for an hour uninter- 


* German mile, of which 15 are equal to 60 geographic or 
69 1-2 English. 
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ruptedly, talking gaily about Schiller’s life, and 
his works, and his position in Weimar; and so 
he came to speak of the deceased duke, and of 
the year 1765, which he called an intellectual 
springtime in. Germany, and which, as_he said, 
nobody could so well describe as he; and to this 
work the second volume of his “ Life ” was to be 
given, but what with botany and meteorology 
and all the other stuffs and nonsense for which 
one never gets “thank vou,” one cannot get to 
work upon it; then he related anecdotes of the 
time when he had the direction of the theatre,— 
and when I was. about thanking him for all this, 
he said —“’Tis but chance talk — it all comes 
up just by the way, called out by your dear com- 
pany.” These words sounded to me wonderfully 
sweet; in short that was one of those conversa- 
tions, which one all his life can never forget. 
Next day he made me a present of a sheet of 
his manuscript of Faust, on which he had writ- 
ten :— 

“To the dear young Friend, F. M. B., strong 
gentle ruler of the piano, as a friendly memorial 
of joyous Maydays, 1830. J. W. von Goethe,” 
and then gave me three letters of introduction, 
for this place. 

If this fatal Fidelio were not to begin so soon, 
I might goon and state much more ; as it is, only 
my farewell to the old gentleman. At the very 
beginning of my visit in. Weimar I spoke of a 
family of peasants at prayer, a picture by Adrian 
von Ostade, which nine years ago had made a 
great impression upon me. When I entered in 
the morning to take my leave, he (Goethe) was 
sitting before a great. portfolio, and exclaimed, 
“ Yes, yes, away he goes—we’ll see, if we ean- 
not keep up until his return; but we will not 
separate without a little piety, and so let us ex- 
amine that praying scene again together.” Af- 
terwards, he said I should write to him occasion- 
ally (courage ! courage! I will do so from here) ; 
then he kissed me; thea we drove off to Jena, 
where the Frommans received me with uncom- 
mon kindness, and where in the evening I bade 
Ottilie and Ulrike also farewell,—and so I jour- 
neyed onward hither. 

About 9 o’clock. Now Fidelio is over, and 
while waiting for supper,a few words more. The 
Schechner* has indeed lost very much; she no 
longer strikes her notes full and clear ; and often 
sang very flat, and yet her deep heartfelt emotion 
came out so touchingly, that I sometimes in my 
way even wept; all the other singers were bad, 
and much in the performance was faulty; but 


there are excellent materials in the orchestra 
and the overture went — in their manner of giv- 
ing it—very well. My Germany is indeed a land 
of folly; it can produce great men and do them 
no honor; it has great singers enough, many 
thoughtful artists, bat none, who will modestly 
follow the composer and give his ideas simply and 
faithfully ; Marzelline “embellishes her part ; 

Jacquino makes a clown of himself; the Minister 
an ass; and when one German like Beethoven 
has written an opera, another German, like 
Stuntz or Poissl (or whoever he may be) cuts 
out the ritornels and other such useless passages 
in it; another German adds trombones to his 
symphonies: a third now says Beethoven is over- 
leaded, and then itis all over with the great 
man ! 

Farewell then; be healthy, gay and happy, 
and may all the wishes of my heart for you be 
fulfilled. Ferix. 

*This lady, one of Germany’s greatest songstresses, then 
but 24 years old, had just suffered a severe illness, which in- 


jared her voice ‘and led to troubles in the lungs, which five 
years later drove her from the stage,—Tr. 





Munich, June 14, 1830 
To Fanny Hensel! 

My dear Sisterkin !—Early this morning I re- 
ceived your letter of the 5th, and so, youare still 
not yet well; how gladly would I be with you, 
see you and talk to you; but it cannot be. So 
I have here written out a song for you, just as I 
wish it and mean it; while doing it I have 
thought of you and have been very soft-hearted. 
There is hardly anything new in it; you know 
me thoroughly, and understand just what I am; 
and that I am still, and you may laugh at the 
thought and enjoy it; I might, it is true. say and 
wish you something different, but something bet- 





ter, not. There shall be nothing more in the 
letter; that I am yours, you know—and may 
God grant you what I hope and pray : 
Andante. — = 
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[For the London Musical World and Dwight’s Journal of 
Music.] 
Dussik, Dussek, Duschek. 

The three names at the head of this article are 
in fact but various modes of writing the same as 
adopted by different persons, who in their day made 
itfamous. The double s in the Bohemian language 
is equivalent to the English sk and the German sch ; 
and out of Bohemia e seems to have been thought 
better fitted to secure the correct pronunciation of the 
second syllable than 7. The name is found with as 
many variations as Rode’s air—Gerhet indeed, qnot- 
ing from the German of Burney’s Tour, gives it in 
the Lexicon of 1792 as Dulsick. Not having the 
English copy of Burney at hand I cannot decide 
whose error this was — Burney’s, his. printer’s, his 
translator’s, or the printer of the latter. Besides the 
forms given above, it will be found written Duschek, 
Diisseck, Duscheck, Dussick and perhaps still other- 
wise. The father of the English Dussek wrote his 
name Dussik ; the friend of Mozart at Prague wrote 
his Duschek. 

The recent revival of some of the English Dussek’s 
compositions through the efforts of Mr. Davison 
and their performance in public by Miss Goddard, 
the interest, which all students of musical history 
must feel in the Daschek of Prague as Mozart’s 
friend, the large space, which artists of this name 
filled at one time in the musical world, these and 
similar reasons are sufficient to justify an attempt to 
compile such an account of the Dussiks — the true 
way of writing the name — as will put an end to the 
present confusion in relation to them. 

This article, however, will not be an attempt to 
write biography, but simply the compiling of scatter- 
ed notices (for the first time) into what our French 
friends might perhaps call “ memories pour servir, 
&c.”’ Its basis will be the notices in Dlabacz’s (or 
Dlabatsch’s “ Kiinstler Lexicon fiir Bohmen” — 
(Lexicon for Bohemian artists.) This Gottfried 
Johann Dlabacz was a monk,—Librarian and chorus 
master in the convent Strahow at Prague. His Lexi- 
con, a labor of love, running through some thirty 
years appeared in 1815 in 2 vols. 4 to. No work of 
the kind by a single author was ever perfect — wit- 
ness Fetis (Ist ed.) and even Gerber — our English 
musical and Biographical dictionaries are unluckily 
below even contempt — and so may many an error 
be pointed out in Dlabacz. But as to the Dussik 
family, to which J. L. D. belonged, his authority is 
unquestionable, his notes having been made from the 
oral communications of that artist’s father and 
mother. This remark seems to be necessary, be. 
cause the authorities recently followed in England in 
a notice of J. L. Dussek are directly contradicted 
by Dlabacz in some points. 

The following is I believe a complete list of the 
Dussiks, who have made themselves known in the 
musical world : 

1, Johann Joseph Dussik, married Veronica 
Stebeta. 

2. Wenzel Dussik. 

3. Johann Ladislaw Dussik, married —— Corri. 

4. Franz Benedict Dussik. 

5. Veronica Rosalia Dussik, married —— Cian- 
chettini. 

6. Adalbert Dussek. 

7. Franz Duschek, married Josepha Hambacher. 

8. Karl Duschek. 

Adalbert Dussek and Wenzel Dussik may be dis- 
missed in the few words which Dlabacz has granted 
them. 

The former he says “ was a distingnished concert- 
master” on the Viola d’Amour and lived in Prague 
as a virtuoso upon that instrument in the year 1745- 
7, being in the habit of playing “as was then the 
the custom in still moonlight nights in the public 
squares of the old town, to the universal applause of 
the people, who collected about him, in which per- 
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formances he was accompanied by Wenzel Petrik, a 
very skillful performer on the violoncello.” He 
made the course of philosophical study at Prague, 
became a priest, joined the order of Cistercian 
monks, and entered the convent at Konigssaal, near 
Prague, where he died about 1768. 

Wenzel Dussik born in 1750 at Mlazowicz 
(Miatsovitsch) in Bohemia, was a younger brother of 
Johann Joseph D., who took him into his family 
and tutored him into a good organist and bass-singer. 
He began life as an organist at Olmiitz, but 
after some years of service there returned to his 
native country and became organist at Eiche ; 
whence aftera time he accepted the place of “School- 
Rector ”’ at Bitesch in Moravia, where he died about 
the close of the century. 


JoHANN JosernH Dussik. 

In a history of the provincial tour Koénigingriitz 
in Bohemia, a family of this name is mentioned as 
giving magistrates to the town so long ago as 1472- 
97. Two and a half centuries later Dassik—whether 
a descendant of that family or not Father Dlabacz 
does not appear to know —lived in the town of eu- 
phonious name, Mlazowicz, as “ Wagenmeister.’’ 
What the — hocus pocus—was a Wagenmeister? A 
mere peasant driver of wagons? A mechanic, the 
builder of four-wheel vehicles, a grade higher in so- 
ciety? Or was he master of the post coaches? If 
so, he was a small official. Or was he an owner of 
coaches and horses, and thus “one of the first men in 
town?” If the latter, this Dussik was a very good 
match for Elizabeth, daughter of George Schreiner, 
teacher at Holowaus and of local reputation as bass 
singer. At all events that match was made, and 
and when he died 1749 or 1750 — Dlabacz is a little 
composed in his dates here —he left frau Elizabeth 
with two boys on her hands, Johann Joseph, born in 
1739, and Wenzel (noticed above) an infant at the 
breast—or was he a posthomous child? But let 
Dlabacz go on with the story, with as much of his 
quaintness as I can give in English. 

The mother gave the ten-year-old boy into the 
school of her brother-in-law Johann Wlachs,* a 
skilful tutor of the musical youth of Mlazowicz, and 
in a few years had the joy to see him a preceptor in 
the same school, where he not only very often took 
upon himself the duties of his uncle; but out of 
gratitude remained with him for several years. 
“Thence he came, as assistant in a school, to Lan- 
genau, where he studied thoroughbass so zealously 
and taught the boys so asiduously, that three years 
later he was called as second teacher to Chlamecz. 
As he here and indeed in all that region had the re- 
putation of being a very good organist and a skill- 
ful teacher of youth, the Magistracy of Czaslau* 
offered him the position of organist and head teacher 
in the town school of that place. He accepted these 
appointments in 1759 and began the duties of his 
office with great applause. To them he gave his 
days; but the nights, sometimes the whole night 
through, to the scores of Caldara, a Bach, a Fux a 
Tuma, &ec., which he studied and from which he 
copied pieces suited to the wants of his pupils. Order, 
industry, piety and the long-desired finer culture of the 
pupils reigned in his house. And thus he gained 
both love and honor and the pupils respected him as 
their father. For them he thought he might be able 
to do more, if he should share domestic cares with 
a “house-mother.” Her he found in Veronika Ste- 
beta, a daughter of Judge Johann Stebeta — whose 
services to the town had been of great value, — and 
whom he married May 9, 1760 and who bore him 
two sons, Johann Ladislaw and Franz Benedikt and 
one daughter, Veronika Rosalie—all three at this 
present, great ‘or how could he, who 
gave such an excellent musical education to the 
children of others, have failed as to his own ? 


virtuosos. 


* Call it Fiax—that is near evough. 





“Duly fitted by study at home, both sons were 
early provided with places in choirs; the one as a 
singer in the Minorite church at Iglau, the other as 
organist in the convent church in Emaus, where he 
enjoyed for several years the guardianship and aid of 
the brave composer and organist, father Augustin 
Ssenkyrez (Shenkeerch). 

“In the year 1802 Dussek had the pleasure to see 
once more in his old age, one of his sons, J. L. 
Dussek — one of the greatest virtuosos in Europe — 
together with his daughter Veronika Rosalia, who 
had married M. Cianchettini, and to enjoy their well 
earned fame. 

“ Dussek has written a great deal and among his 
best works are, 1 Pastoral Mass, 2 short Litanies, 1 
Regina Ceeli, and many pianoforte sonatas, fagues 
and toccatas, which have receivd the praise of a 
Burney and other great musical experts. 

“ Among his pupils of high rank, he gave special 
praise to Baroness Obiteczky of Obitecz and Rahen- 
haupt, by marriage Baroness von Litzau. 

“In 1807 he was still living at Czaslau and still 
the best teacher there.” 

So far Dlabacz. Burney visited him in 1771 (2) 
and speaks of him as one of the very first among 
German organists. When he died I cannot make 
out; but ina notice of his son’s death at Paris in 
1812, the father is said to be still alive at Czaslau. 


Johann Ladislaw (or Ludwig) Dussek, the eldest 
son of the preceding was born at Czaslau (Haslau) 
Feb. 9, 1761. Dlabacz, Gerber and others write his 
name like his father’s with ani; the Leipziger Allg. 
Mus, Zeitung generally writes ¢, as do of course the 
English and French publications of his day. Hence 
the great confusion which has arisen as to the auth- 
orship of works by Dussik and Dussek. 

“He began” says Dlabacz, “to play the piano- 
forte (or harpsichord) in his fifth year, and, upon the 
testimony of his own father, to smite the organ in 
his mirth.” (This expression is an old German 
oddity. In old musical works people always play 
(spielen) the harpsichord, but smite, (schlagen) the 
organ. ‘ Thereupon he went to Iglau as soprano 
singer, where he lived some years under the care of 
his near relation, father Ladislaw Spinar (at that 
time chorus director in the Minorite church), at the 
same time hearing the humanities (pursuing liberal 
studies) under the Jesuits ; which course (of study) 
he continued two years longer at Kuttenberg, where 
he was organist in the Jesuit church. After this he 
went to Prague, heard philosophy, and gained the 
degree of Master. 

“ Atthis period it was his desire to join the order 
of the Cistercian friars, but his youth prevented his 
admission into the convent Saar. So he entirely 
gave up his pious wish, willing by music alone to 
seek his fortune in the world. He was successful. 
He soon made a journey with his special protector, 
an Austrian captain of artillery, named Minner to 
Mechlin (Malinés) where he remained some time as 
pianoforte teacher and thence went on to Bergen-op- 
Zoom and Amsterdam.” In those days, it should 
not be forgotten, Austria held most of the ‘“ Low 
Countries,” which accounts ,for the constant inter- 
course between the musicians of Prague and Vienna 
on the one hand, and those of the Rhine countries on 
the other—a fact which had great influence upon the 
career of many artists, Beethoven among them. “In 
those two cities he has made his public appearance 
as a young ‘tone-artist? and published some of his 
better compositions.” 

Dussek must have been very young at this time, 
—perhaps 21 or 22 years of age—no exact dates 
are given. The first contemporaneous notice which 
I find of him, is in Cramer’s “ Magazin der Musik ” 
(Hamburg and Altona) in an article of notices of 
new music, headed with the date Jan. 15,1783. It 
is this : 

* Chaslow—more recently the c (the c, the open ¢) has been 
expunged and the name is written Haslau. 





Concerto pour le clavecin on Piano Forte avec 
accompagnements de deux violons, Alto and Basse, 
deux Hautbois and Cors, ad libitum, composé par 
Dussick. Ocuvre premier, libro 1 and 2, a la Haye 
chéz Hummel and fils. 

Trois Sonates pour le clavecin on Piano Forte avec 
accompagnement d’un Violon ad libitum. 

Upon these works “ W.,” whoever he may have 
been, remarks, “In both the concertos, as well as in 
the sonatas, the leading quality is a lively and bril- 
liant execution ; we find, especially in the first two, 
much that is both new and good, so that this hitherto 
hitherto unknown author, who is a Bohemian, gives 
promise of that excellence in his future works, to 
which we have become accustomed through the pro- 
ductions of a Mislewezeck, a Duschek and others of 
his countrymen.” A.W. T. 

(To be continued.) 





Truth About Music and Musicians. 
No. 8.—Pouiticat Music. 
Translated from the German by Sapitta NovELLo. 
(Concluded from page 208.) 

“Fie!a politic song.—a scurvy song.”— Goethe. 


It is certain that everv artiste and every com- 
poser must adapt himself to his era,—he cannot 
escape from its magical circle; but this rule 
merely applies to what is outward and conven- 
tional—to what is transitory—and is modified by 
time. Griepenkerl and Wagner demand in- 
credible efforts from music. The first pretends 
that “the necessities of the period should be de- 
monstrated by opera,” and shows composers the 
path they must follow in order to fulfil the re- 
quirements of art. These requirements, how- 
ever, appear to be that all art, therefore music 
also, shonld be the reflex and condensed memo- 
randa of all the heterogeneous and conflicting 
opinions broached during a particular epoch. 
On this account, he admits only one opera to be 
worthy—Meyerbeer’s Huguenots, because this is 
“ produced red-hot from the questions at present 
agitating the world, and contains the real kernel 
of most important interests of our time.” Well, 
yes; Scribe’s text represents to us religious war, 
and Meyerbeer has set it to appropriate music. 
Auber’s Masaniello, too, is produced “red-hot 
from the questions at present agitating the world,” 
for Scribe’s text represents in it liberty’s war 
against tyranny, and Auber has set it to the best 
of music. 

Was I not right when I above asserted that 
those who demand a “reflex” of the present 
strifeful epoch, merely wish to degrade music into 
a means of accomplishing their political ends ? 
And if music is to be a representation of the 
present only, is our epoch characterised solely 
by war? Surely it forms only one feature of 
our era; nay, is it not merely an abnormal ex- 
crescence ? Yet strife is proposed as the only 
subject worthy of art illustration. Through such 
misuse, art becomes narrow and one-sided ; it 
would lose its universal sway, because it could 
only gratify those who might be partisans of the 
same color as the composer. What would art 
become to those lovers of it, who desire, not de- 
lineations of political differences, not war-stirring 
effects of heart-rending emotions, but seek from 
music peaceful joy and soothing consolation ? If 
music is required to be democratic, why should it 
not be aristocratic? Why should not every 
party, every sect, every rank, possess a music of 
its own? But we find that the music which 
pleases one party is agreeable to another ; that 
which charms one class is not unadmired by an- 
other. What is said of music may apply to all 
other arts. Shall painters merely depict subjects 
fetched “ red-hot from the questions agitating the 
present world ?” Is Raphael’s “ Madonna ” obso- 
lete, or has it been superseded by Hiibner’s “ Si- 
lesian weaver ?” Is Lessing’s “ Hussite ” a mas- 
terpiece of painting, merely because, it carries us 
into scenes of religious contest ? Do the pictures 
of the ancient Flemish and Italian masters utter 
the opinions of their era, and must we reject as 
unpolitical Claude Lorraine’s ‘glorious views, 
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Berghem’s peaceful landscapes, or Haydn’s pas- 
toral Creation ? 

But do not alarm yourself; political music 
never will exist. Although aandlicte may write 
and re-write the law that “ Art must be demo- 
cratic,” it never will become so, nor can it be 
made aristocratic. 

Becthoven is cited as a composer who wrote 
democratically ; but democrats are uncomplimen- 
tary to themselves and their “ music of the fu- 
ture,” when they adopt as the ideal of democratic 
music the confused, strained, gloomy and weari- 
some works of Beethoven’s last manner. From 
the anecdote related of this great master, that he 
tore up the dedication of his Eroica to Napoleon 
when he learnt his elevation to the rank of Em- 
peror, it has been concluded not only that Bee- 
thoven held democratic opinions, but that the 
symphony itself was democratically written. 
Pray tell me, if you can, whether the Pastorale 
be aristocratic or revolutionary. 

You must remember that Beethoven himself 
has spoken often and very distinctly about his 
own music ; therefore if he had wished to write 
“democratic” music (then utterly unknown), and 
thus introduce an effective novelty into his 
science, he would certainly have announced his 
intention, and pointed out his meaning. Read 
Schindler’s “ Life of Beethoven,” and you will 
know what to think of his pseudo-democratic 
opinions, and consequently to judge of their in- 
fluence over his creative geuius. 

I have already told you that music may and 
will cause delight and enjoyment, but cannot 
instruct, convince, or inculcate political princi- 
ples; and the public in general feels and duly 
appreciates this truth. It cares not for demo- 
cratic or any kind of political music, if such be 
the modern works full of instrumental fury, and 
wild, conflicting passages; it hears them once, 
“out of curiosity,” but soon returns to the sim- 

le, pleasing operas of Auber and Rossini, &c. ; 
it revels in Mozart’s “ obsolete ” school, — even 
in his Cosi fan tutti (in spite of nonsensical text), 
and actually takes delight in old Dittersdorf’s 
chirping melodies, precisely because it yearns to 
escape from the strife, the bustle and antagon- 
isms, the cares and troubles of the day; and 
seeks, not to be reminded of and chained to the 
present, but to forget it and all its perplexities 
during a few hours at least. 

It would be a sad thing for art, and for all real 
artistes, if some modern theories were true or 
feasible. ‘The sphere of art, far from being en- 
larged, would restricted more and more. 
Genius would be forbidden to spread its pinions 
and soar aloft; its wings would be cruelly muti- 
lated, that they might flutter neatly within the 
due limits of the “questions of the day,” like 
some poor bird in a cage. But genius proclaims 
itself genius especially by its independence; it 
accommodates itself to outward form and ascer- 
tained rules, but brooks not shackles or dictates 
as to what it shall express or what it shall origin- 
ate. Genius cannot be created by perfect liber- 
ty, nor induced by loss of freedom ; it can only 
be awakened by art, and perfected by arduous 
study. I can well believe that musical genius 
may be inspired by the works of Mozart, Haydn 
and other great composers, as, in fact, has been 
the case ; but I can scarcely imagine that the 
exposition of a “red-hot” question of the day, 
or that a parliamentary speech, although a mas- 
terpiece of oratory, could inspire talent in a com- 
poser, or could incite him .to executive efforts, 
excepting, perhaps, to the effort of making a 
speech, or writing a book to prove how excellent 
an idea it would be to apply the powerful influ- 
ence of music to the furtherance of party-spirit 
and its ends. 

Art steadfastly pursues its course through all 
the confused and accumulated obstacles of time ; 
it is helped onwards only by great talents de- 
voted entirely and exclusively to it; by encour- 
agement proffered by the public, the mighty or 
the rich, who furnish ancilliary support, and nur- 
ture it with deferential admiration. If, during 
our era, music has not progressed, but rather 
stood still, and even retrograded, the fact must 
not be attributed to wart of public sympathy, 





which, perhaps, was never more profuse than at 
present, nor want of sufficient pecuniary support, 
for now-a-days no good artiste need suffer hard 
poverty; nor is it because music has not been 
adapted to politics; the cause lies rather in the 
very erroneous views taken by some of our most 
gifted modern composers, who turn from simple 
art, and occupy themselves with politics and 
political music. Politics stifle real music, and 
misapply talent, as we may clearly see by the ex- 
ample of a highly-gifted artist of our day. The 
introduction of politics into musical art — nay. 
even an overweening application to statistic and 
transitory interests, exerts a most deteriorating 
influence on the study, reflection, originality, and 
creative power of any artiste, in any age; and 
I cannot too strongly warn you against being 
unwarily seduced by the syrens of polity, who in 
our present prosiac age infect every road or 
pathway, and seek to entice young artistes to 
their ruin. 

Art is a jealous mistress, who suffers no rival, 
and only fully grants her gracious favors and 
sacred treasures to those who dedicate themselves 
faithfully and exclusively to her service. ‘ Art 
is long, life is short,” and music especially is so 
difficult a science that it cannot be studied or 
practised as a subordinate occupation. If man’s 
life, of which so large a portion is sacrificed to 
eating and drinking, sleeping, and other necessi- 
ties, be dedicated to so absorbing a pursuit as 
politics, what remains for art, for study, for crea- 
tion ? “ He who would become great, must learn 
to limit himself to a single object,” that is, he 
must consider and use all events which occur 
only in so far as they may affect and further his 
grand aim; while, on the other hand, he must 
steadily repudiate as extraneous everything which 
might prove a hindrance to, or even distract him 
from the same grand aim. As arule. all great 
minds have contented themselves witha single 
object, and devoted their entire activity to its 
accomplishment ; its exceptions may exist, but 
the rule is valid. 

The most immediate and natural result which 
devoted attention to politics must induce on the 
thoughts and general characteristics of an artiste, 
isnarrow-minded monotony. He must, in accord- 
ance with the war-cry of our esthetic politicians, 
declare himself of some decided party-color, and 
work hard for its predominance. If he do this, 
he loses his clear perception of general humani- 
ty ; his vision becomes spectacled—he can only 
use his eyes and understanding for those objects 
comprised within the circle of his political pale. 
What cares he for the small, insignificant thing 
at work within the human breast, called heart, 
with all its noiseless sorrow and joy? He has 
no time and no capability to dwell upon nature— 
her charms, her various phases. He must en- 
deavor to comprehend the “red-hot questions of 
the day,” and seek to represent them by composi- 
tions as red-hot as themselves. He must feel in- 
dignant at the oppressive tyranny which treads 
down noble democracy, and write (just to spite 
such tyranny) excessively democratic music, de- 
scriptive of present opinions, in order to accus- 
tom the public to such strains, to cultivate its 
musical-political faculties, and lead it gradually 
to the proper appreciation of the real “ Music of 
the future.” He must only recognize the exag- 
gerations of the day,—the dark shades of human 
nature ; and therefore must overlook all that is 
eternally beautiful, eternally cheerful, eternally 
beneficent—all eternal art. He must- hate—for 
partisans are forced to hate ; yet hate destroys— 
love only can create and perpetuate. He will 
study the works of Wagner, Schumann, &c., as 
his models, but neglect contemptuously Mozart, 
Haydn, and Beethoven, as worn-out and unin- 
structive “ for our day.” 

But whatever conspicuously lives in and influ- 
ences the thoughts and sentiments of a composer, 
must necessarily shine conspicuously as a reflex 
in his productions. His thoughts are thoughts of 
hatred, of war, of opposition ; and if he succeed 
in faithfully depicting these ideas through the 
medium of music, if he gives a vivid truthful- 
ness to such themes, he will fail in the simply 

‘cheerful, tranquilizing counter-themes, without 





which no master-work can be constructed. 
Soothing, lively, and graceful images are perhaps 
never awakened in his soul; and should he know 
or feel that art demands them as a requisite con- 
trast, he will seek to paint them, but without suc- 
cess—they will be false and inexpressive. Con- 
straint and artificiality will be easily traced in 
them, while all charm and spontaneous grace will 
be found wanting. This is atruth I could prove 
by manifold examples. 





Carl Friedrich Zelter.* 


(Concluded from page 202 ) 


Te be the successor of a man like Fasch, was, in- 
deed, a distinction for Zelter, who was one day un 
artist and a mason the next. But he had richly de- 
served it by his persevering application, and had 
gone through innumerable privations before he at- 
tained it. The way in which he managed to educate 
himself is, on the one hand, too original, and, on the 
other, too honorable, for us to pass over in total 
silence the relation between him and his master. In 
reference to this.we read as follows: “ As the build- 
ing” (he is speaking of the house in which he was 
employed in the Schlesinger Strasse, preparatory to 
being admitted a master-mason, and which, if we are 
not mistaken, is, at present, in the possession of Herr 
de Cuvry) “was situate above half a mile from my 
home, I hired a lodging outside the town gates, in 
order to save a long walk. But what was the use of 
this? After work, I used to go of an evening to 
Jeannette, who resided during the summer with her 
parents, in a little country-house at the other side of 
the city, and, for four or five months, when Fasch 
was on duty at Potsdam, I was in the habit of walk- 
ing there and taking my lesson every Friday. I al- 
ways returned the same day. Fasch, who knew 
nothing of my occupation, fancied I had business to 
transact in Potsdam, because I never denied that 
such was the case whenever the subject was broached. 
He used to be glad to see me, because I got on, and 
because he had more spare time in Potsdam than in 
Berlin. As I continued my visits, however, regu- 
larly all through the summer, he used often to remark, 
‘He must confess I paid something for his lessons, 
considering the time they cost me, as well as the 
amount I expended for refreshments and coach-hire, 
or that my business in Potsdam must be very profit- 
able. He did not know that I did the distance, 
there and back, in one day, and in the evening was 
at my work on the house. I did not, however, find 
this fatiguing. At something after three o’clock in 
the morning, I set out from the farm-house where I 
lived, and, between eight and nine, I was in Fasch’s 
room in Potsdam. My lesson lasted till eleven. I 
then walked about the grounds of Sans-Souci, or 
among the hills. I had ordered my dinner for a little 
before twelve o’clock, at a good inn, outside the Ber- 
liner-Thor, and, after dinner, I proceeded leisurely 
back to Berlin, enjoying myself till late in the even- 
ing at Jenny’s. Neither my father, mother, nor any 
one else knew a word about the whole matter. The 
real advantage of my walking home consisted, how- 
ever, in the agreeable solitude, for, as a rule, I worked 
out my compositions as I went along, so that I after- 
wards wrote them down all the more oa On 
two or three occasions I hired a vehiele, but the 
coachman kept me waiting, and I could not get on 
along the sandy road. I arrived, also, late at Pots- 
dam, where, during the reign of King Friedrich, 
there was no end to the examination a person had to 
undergo. ‘ Whence did I come ?’ ‘ How long did I 
intend to stay?’ ‘What was my business?’ were 
some of the numerous questions I had to answer. 
By my own plan I avoided all these inconveniences, 
as well as the heavy coach-hire, until at last Fasch 
suspeeted how matters stood, and refused to accept 
any further remuneration for his lessons.” 

Zelter was indefatigable in his endeavors to obtain 
the patronage of Government for music generally— 
for which it had previously done nothing—and, of 
course, for the Singacademie especially, which then 
belonged exclusively to himself. As long back as 
the 13th January, 1804, he succeeded in prevailing 
on the King, attended by the entire Court, to pay a 
visit to the Singacademie. 

By setting to music the poems of Schiller and 
Githe, he attracted the attention of these great men, 
and soon became personally acquainted with them. 
Géthe was induced to observe that he could hardly 
have believed music capable of such magnificent 
strains as those of Zelter. We may mention, by the 
way, that on the 15th May, of the same year, Schil_ 


* Carl Friedrich Zelter. Eine Lehensbeschreibung. Nach 
autobiographischen Manuscripten bearbeitet von Dr. Wilhelm 
Rintel. Berlin, Janke. [The article is translated from the 
Neue Berliner Musik- Zeitung, for the Musical World.] 
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ler, also, attended a meeting of the Singacademie, to 


hear his ode: “ An die Freude,” and, likewise, that 
a funereal performance was got up by the society at 
his decease. The autobiography does not contain a 
word about Beethoven, who also visited the academy, 
and—according to a statement made by the present 
director—after hearing Fasch’s Mass for sixteen voices 
extemporized upon several of its motives, on an old 
grand piano which stood in the ground-floor. The 
name of Beethoven, as, likewise, the names of his 
great contemporaries, such as Weber, Radziwill, &c., 
aré not once mentioned, 

More than by his songs, however, Zelter succeeded 
in obtaining the respect of his contemporaries by 
what was undoubtedly the most important of all his 
compositions, namely, the Anferstehung und Himmel- 
Sahrt Christi, words by Rammler, produced, for the 
‘first time, at Easter, 1807, and subsequently per- 
formed seven successive years. It was also revived 
at the Jubilee of the society, in 1857, by the present 
director. Zelter, meanwhile, had to contend with 
many difficulties thrown in his way by the Royal 
Capellmeisters. This was the reason of his journey 
to Konigsherg in 1809. 

The foundation of the Liedertafel took place at 
the same period. Concerning this event, so impor- 
tant in its results, we read: “ When we consider the 
present wide extension of societies of this kind, of 
all of which Zelter’s Liedertafel must be regarded as 
the parent and model, and when we are compelled 
to recognize in it an element instructing and elevating 
the human mind, we cannot avoid assigning a very 
high position to the importance and bearing of the 
idea and plan which created such an institution. But 
there was, moreover, a patriotic signification involved, 
for the foundation of the Liedertafel was intended to 
celebrate the return of the king to Berlin.” 

Intimately connected, also, with his journey to 
Konigsberg, where the Court resided, was Zelter’s 
firm resolve to give ap manual labor altogether. 
He was materially influenced thereto, as may easily 
he imagined, by the fact that, under the ministry of 
Wilhelm von Humboldt, he had been appointed 
Professor of Music at a fixed salary. Gratitude had 
a great deal to do with the journey, bat its great ob- 
ject was to interest the King still more for the art, 
From the numerous letters written concerning his 
journey, we obtain a lively insight into the state of 
things at this period, including that at the Court, as 
well as the sayings and doings of the princes of the 
blood, especially of the Crown-Prince, afterwards 
Friedrich Wilhelm TV, 

Zelter was now recognized as a musician, and hon- 
ored and loved asa man. He was in the full enjoy- 
ment of all Ins powers, and endowed with a warm 
hove for all that is beautiful and elevated. ‘“ He was 
bold and sharp, but never ankind in his criticism while 
he was always natural and child-like in disposition. 
Neither now nor subsequently do we remark in him 
any signs of that vanity or arrogance, frequently as- 
sumed by artists who have been distinguished by 
their intercourse with persors of high rank by birth 
or office. The relation existing between him, as a 
son, in all the maturity of manhood, and his gray- 
haired old mother, stands out in truly antique purity 
and beauty. His strength and depth of feeling, as 
well as his amiability of heart, always beamed forth 
so triumphantly from behind many asperities of out- 
ward behavior, and—as his contemporaries sometimes 
desiynated it—* Zelterian radeness,’ that even sharp 
words wounded only for the moment, and the bonds 
of friendship were never weakened, bat were charac- 
teristic of Zelter to the time of his death, and have 
caused all those who were nearly connected with him 
with affection.” 

During the last twenty years of his existence, says 
the author, we perceive Zelter as composer, teacher, 
musical director, critic, author, and ministerial referee, 
occupying a position such as, probably, never fell to 
the fot of any other masician. The heavy ordeal to 
which he was subjected, when, in the year 1812, his 
stepson, for whose sake he had, ap to that time, con- 
tinned his trade, shot himself, bronght him into fra. 
ternal corinection, so to speak, with Géthe, who dis- 
played the warmest sympathy with him, and subse- 
quently, as we all know, addressed him as “ Thou.”’t 
The volaminous correspondence between the two 
proves that from this epoch Zelter, “from being 
simply a man of action, grew up to be a thinker.” 
The letters to Géthe, from 1814, may, observes the 
author, be regarded as a continuous series of criti- 
cisms, constituting a history of the state and progress 
of art in Berlin. They are completed by Zelter’s 
unpublished but far more voluminons correspondence 
with other persons celebrated in every branch of art 
and science. 

+ For the information of those among our readers who do 
not understend German, we may state that the second person 
singuler is used only in addressing those who are on a most 
intimate footing with, or greatly inferior in rank to, the 
speaker.—Ep. M. W. 








After an active carecr in all the various capacities 
above-named, Zelter lived to enjoy the great pleasure 
when he had held his office for twenty five years, of 
seeing the members of that admirable institution, the 
Singacademie, in a position to lay, on the 30th June, 
1825, the foundation-stone of a building of their own 
—a building which reflects great credit npon the ar- 
chitect, Herr Ottmer. 

In this building the first performance took place on 
the 2nd January, 1827; and the Zod Jesu was given 
there on the 13th April. On the ground floor was 
Zelter’s residence, which he occupied up to his de- 
cease. This happened on the 15th May, 1832. As 
the number of members had increased from 374 to 
436, it hecame necessary to divide the Academy into 
two bodies, the “Greater’’ and the “ Less Academy.” 
The Ripien-Schule, which met at twelve o’clock 
every Friday, had already been founded years pre- 
viously. Many of Zelter’s pupils, as well as other 
artists, of all kinds, sang there. Among these, the 
most amiable and most celebrated were the never-to- 
be-forgotten brother and sister, Felix and Fanny 
Mendelssohn. 

The writer of the present article also belongs to 
those whose earliest reminiscences extend back to this 
period. As a student, I attended regularly the cho- 
rus classes of the Academie, where Zelter used gen- 
erally to be in the best possible humor, the first 
among his equals. Although his own songs oceupied 
a more prominent position than anything else, and 
he evidently derived great pleasure from hearing 
them—for instance, at the present moment that I am 
writing this, I can still hear his “‘Gallias Caesar sube- 
git,” to which he was particularly partial, and can 
still see the majestic old gentleman in his blue coat, 
with his velvet cap upon his gray locks, as he 
marched up and down the room to the triple time of 
the song—he was still indefatigable in exhorting the 
members to exertion, requesting some to write poetry, 
and others to furnish music, all for the common 
good. No one was allowed to take offence at his 
outbursts, which were frequently rather rough and 
unceremonious. Every one laughed and said noth- 
ing. TI recollect meeting on those occasions Julius 
(afterwards editor of the Ze/tungshalle), Reissiger, 
jan., (now conductor in Christiana), and Krause (now 
a singer at the Royal Opera). I myself also received 
at these lessons the first encouragement bestowed 
upon me; for having tried my hand at Horace’s ode, 
“Musis Amicus,” Zelter observed, “ Come, there is 
some stuff init ”’ (Na, es klingt doch”). Profes- 
sor Grell, the present director of the Singacademie,was 
then charged with the task of accompanying the cho- 
ruses on the piano. The members were indebted to 
him for many fine contributions. Among them I 
may mention a “ Te Deum ” for two choruses, with 
an orchestral accompaniment, in which the wind in- 
struments greatly preponderated. I have never 
heard of this work since. To this gentleman, as 
Zelter’s faithful pupil, is the book dedicated. In the 
appendix there is an index of Zelter’s works, pub- 
lished and unpublished, as ‘well as the simple and 
classical speech which Herr Schleiermacher pro- 
nounced over his grave. Fiop. Grrer. 
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Music IN THIS ‘Rousea. — Continuation of “The Hymn of 
Praise,” (Lobgesang), a Cantata by Mendelssohn. 











Letters of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 


Our readers will doubtless share our pleasure in 
the welcome news, that, at last, something has ap- 
peared to gratify the deep desire of us all, for better 
means of entering into the inner life of that compo- 
ser, who has beyond all question exerted a wider and 
more lasting influence, in instramental music at least, 
than any other since the death of Beethoven. Of 
course we speak and can speak thus only of Men- 
delssohn. What we now have before us is a single 
volume, the title of which is, “ Reisebriefe von Felix 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy, aus den Jahren, 1830 bis 
Herausgegeben von Paul Mendelssohn Bar- 


1832. 
tholdy, Leipzig. Verlag von Hermann Mendelssohn, 
1861.” In English, ‘“ Traveller's Letters, by Felix 


Mendelssohn Bartholdy, out of the years, 1830-32, 
edited,’’ &c. 

From the preface, signed by Paal Mendelssohn, it 
appears that insuperable difficulties have thus far 





prevented the execution of the first-conceived plan of 
a complete edition of all the important Tetters of the 
composer in chronological order, as a means of at 
least preparing the way and contributing, in part, 
the materials for a complete biography of him, and 
that, consequently, it was determined to select some 
one period, which might be considered complete in 
itself, and publish the correspondence belonging to it. 

“ After the completion, in 1829, of his first Jour- 
ney, by himself, to England,” says the editor, ‘ and 
a short stay in Berlin, whither he had come to a 
family festival, he departed in 1830 on a tour to Italy, 
thene: journeyed through Switzerland to France, 
and in the beginning of 1832, a second time to Eng- 
land. Out of that period, which, to a certain degree, 
is complete in itself, and which undoubtedly had a 
powerful influence upon Mendelssohn’s development 
through the strength of the impressions made upon 
him — it may well be remarked here that he was but 
twenty-one years of age when he began this tour — 
a large number of letters are preserved, written by 
him to his parents, his sisters Fanny and Rebecca 
and myself. I have added to these also a few letters 
to other friends written during those years, in part 
complete, in part only extracts, and now give them 
to the public essentially complete. (Ihrem wesent- 
lichen Inhalte nach.) 

“ Whoever knew Mendelssohn personally and de- 
sires to renew a living picture of him to his mind, or 
whoever wishes to obtain a more clear and distinct idea 
of him as he really was than that general impression 
which comes from a knowledge of his musical crea- 
tions — such an one will not lay these letters aside 
without satisfaction. Besides this point of special 
interest there is one more general, since they show 
how Mendelssohn’s personal characteristics and his 
art mutually interpenetrated and controlled [bedingt] 
each other.” 

His brother might have said more — he could say 
no less. We read these letters with somewhat of 
the astonishment that they could proceed from the 
pen of a young man of 21, which we feel when we 
hear the overture to “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
or the Octet and reflect that these works are the com- 
They exhibit a ripeness of cul- 


positions of a boy! 
In some 


ture in all directions truly astonishing. 
points they remind us of Mozart — more polished 
than his, for Mendelssohn had the highest education 
Berlin could bestow in the days of Hegel, Schleier- 
macher, Humboldt, and most of the great names, 
which have made that city illustrious in the literary 
and scientific world — while Mozart spent his early 
days in the bigotted and provincial city of Salzburg. 
But through all these letters, we feel the great power 
of observation and of description, the strong sense 
of humor, and the affectionate heart, which make 
those of Mozart, even now, after more than a century 
has passed away, interesting, beautiful and touching. 
They are, however, more difficult to give again. in 
English — they possess a certain etherial element, a 
perfame which it is hard to prevent escaping ; and 
in this respect they differ from Mozart’s, somewhat 
as a Mendelssohn overture or song without words, 
from similar works by the composer of Don Juan. 

We will, however, endeavor to convey to our 
readers an idea of the original through a translation 
of some of these letters, and doubt not that, how- 
ever inadequately they may be rendered, they will 
still prove not unpleasant reading in their calmness 
and beauty, when one turns gladly away from the 
war and bloodshed, now unhappily the staples of the 
daily press. ‘The few notes added by the translator 
are marked Tr. 


Musical Chit-Chat. 


The Orpheus Club gave last Wednesday evening 
a most satisfactory evidence of its being “still alive’ 
in the shape of a capital musical entertainment to its 
non-performing members and friends. The Club 
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sang several new pieces, among which a ‘‘ Hymn to 
Music” by Lachner impressed us as fine and likely 
to appear more so upon closer acquaintance. The 
Solos were varied and as well selected as one could 
wish. Mr. Kreissmann contributed some songs of 
Schumann and Franz, and with Mr. Jansen, the 
the Basso profundo of the Society, a most beautiful 
duet from Spohr’s Jessonda, which was entirely new 
tous, With the talent which the “ Orpheus” has at 
its command it must be but an easy task for them to 
provide such an entertainment. Why, then, not do 
it oftener, especially since there is but little prospect 
this. winter to the real music-lover for hearing else- 
where what he likes ? 

Curiprey’s Festiyat.—The music given at the 
the Festival to Prince Napoleon was repeated at the 
Music Hall on Wednesday afternoon of this week to 
a different audience, made up mainly of the friends 
of the scholars, It is no easy matter to admit ail 
who desire to attend these pleasant occasions, 
and it is hard to say which is the more difficult 
undertaking, for those who want, to obtain tickets, 
or for those who have them to bestow, to divide them 
among’those who should receive them. We hope 
however that eventually all who wish may be fortun- 
ate enough to have the opportunity. 

Madame Varian, during the last week has begun 
a series of parlor concerts, at low prices, suited to 
the times. The third of her series was given at 
Chickerings’ Rooms on Wednesday evening, 2d inst. 
to a crowded auditory. 

Of her admirable qualities, as a singer, we have 
already spoken at some length in these columns, and 
have only to add that on this occasion, her vocal 
performances were up to the usual standard of excel- 
lence. Mr. Edward Hoffmann — the distinguished 
New York pianist — played adaptations from “ La 
Traviata” and ‘“ La Favyorita,” “The Last Hope” 
by Gottschalk, and La Gazelle,” a nocturne of his 
own composition, with consummate artistic precision 
and finish; his accompaniments to the vocal por- 
tions of the programme were executed in a masterly 
manner. Mr. II. Draper, baritone, acquited himself 
very creditably in an aria from “I Vespri,” ‘“ Wel- 
come Home,” and the two duetts with Madame 
Varian, 

If the well filled hall, and hearty applause are any 
criterion, we should judge that these concerts are 
immensely popular and successful. The fourth of 
the series will take place this (Saturday) evening. 


Cart Ecxart, (Jenny Lind’s conductor, while in 
America) the former director of the Imperial opera 
at Vienna has just been nominated Chapel-master of 
the Court of Stuttgard. 


Bosro.—The friends of Mad. Bosio and certain 
amateurs who still worship the memory of this great 
artist who died so prematurely, assembled recently 
in the church of the cemetery in which she is inter- 
red, to assist at a funeral service celebrated on the oc- 
casion of the dedication of a monument erected -by 
M. Xindavelonis, Mad.jBosio’s husband. The mon- 
ument was executed in Florence, in bronze and re- 
presents a Genius, bending over the bust of the artist 
which is supported by a short column. The whole 
stands ona pedestal of Finland porphyry which is 
raised upon a foundation of granite. Three verses 
by Méry, written last winter at Paris in memory of 
the glory of the deceased, are engraved in letters of 
gold upon the pedestal. The monument was de- 
signed by Costa, a Florentine sculptor and was exe- 
cuted by a single casting at the foundry of Papin in 
Florence. The artistic execution is said to be per- 
fect, It is also said that the remains of Mad. Bosio 
are to be removed to Paris and to repose finally at 
the cemetery of Pére-Lachaise.—Rev. e Zag. Mus. 
de Paris. 





Great has been the praise lavished upon the name 
of Beethoven. Poets and artists have honored them- 
selves in honoring him, aud a mind fully equal to 
the work of love is bringing the rich experience ofa 
life-time’s study and research to the writing of a 
biography of him, who in music, like Shakespeare in 

; ) I 
poetry, was not fora day, but for all time.’ The 
performer who can play Beethoven’s music with his 
whole heart and soul—give it true interpretation—is, 
in one sense, an artist. ‘The perfection of his per- 
formance is, in having a listener who hears as rever- 
ently as he plays. Judge then of the feelings of one 
understanding this, w ho, being asked by a lady to 
play, gave her a Beethoven Sonata, for which he met 
this enthusiastic appreciation of his favorite com- 
poser: “Why, he really had quite a knack at writing 
music !”—Stevva.--( Worcester Palladium.) 





Purtapecenmia, Sept. 15.— Hanuah and Zela 
Gale, and Misses Phillips, MeBridge and Forden, 
who were burned at Wheatley’s Continental Theatre 
last night, died to-day. Three more will probably 
die. Miss Annie Nichols, who leaped from the flies, 
is unharmed. Abbie Carr, reported dead, is likely 
to recover, 





STIGELLI, whose operatic successes here were most 
assured, and who, though he lacked clearness of voice 
in comparison with Brignoli, and immense power of 
organ as compared with some of the more robust of 
the tenors who have sung on this side the Atlantic, 
was the most faithful and conscientious of artists, 
and ever more pleasing as he was oftener heard,— 
Stigelli seems to have made everything but a success 
at Vienna. The criticisms upon his renderings of 
two roles at the “ Court Opera House ” are not only 
unfavorable but they are severely unkind. We trans- 
late from one the following remarks, which all our 
musical reeders will agree with us in declaring unjust 
and ill-natured : 

“ The debut of Sig. Stigelli, whom we heard eight 
or nine years ago in concert, took place as E/eazar, 
in the ‘ Jewess.’ At the former period his voice was 
already much reduced; and when we heard of his 
approaching debut at the Opera House we supposed 
that he must have attained some marvellous new 
voice, enabling him at his advanced years to acquire 
new laurels in the place of those long ago withered. 
Now, as we have heard him, we can only say that 
Sig. Stigelli’s voice seems to have gréwn worse every 
year since he has been absent from Vienna. The 
voice which even then seemed bidding him farewell, 
has become utterly tuneless and cracked, and he 
sings with marked difficulty. * * * His second 
role, Edgardo, in ‘ Lucia,’ was a toial failure. ‘To 
succeed in this role requires voice and youth, both of 
which he lacks. * * * May we ask what aim 
this attempt has, as after such failures any perma- 
nent engagement is altogether impossible ?” 

Is not this sufficiently unfavorable and unjust to 
poor Stigelli, who deserves better things?—N, Y. 
Sunday Atlas.. 





Music Bhroad, 


London. 


Mr. ALFrep MELLOn’s Concerts.—Mr. Mellon 
does well to keep up Jullien’s plan of occasionally 
devoting one portion of a concert exclusively to class- 
ical music. It is not bad policy to omit a set of 
quadrilles now and then, for the sake of inserting a 
symphony into the programme—to appeal from the 
large public who are captivated by a dance tune to 
the still larger public who have learnt to reserve their 
admiration for the worthiest objects. Paradox 
though it may seem to be, it is nevertheless strictly 
true that the best classical concerts are now more 
thoroughly popular than those which profess to be 
deftined for “ the people.” ‘‘ Musie for the million” 
must be music of the highest class. What now 
pleases the vulgar most was written for the delecta- 
tion of princes, and a cynic might reverse the terms 
of the proposition with some show of reason All 
this is so well known that we need not insist on it; 
and we are somewhat surprised at Mr. Mellon’s not 
having declared still more decidedly than he has done 
for the progress of the art of which he is evidently so 
enthusiastic a devotee. We feel convinced that he 
would consult his own interest in no less a degree 
than the advancement of music if he appealed habit- 
ually instead of occasionally to the taste which, 
whether it be from fashion or conviction, is now par- 
amount in the English nation. It is true that he has 
given several “ classical nights ’’ since the commence- 
ment of his concerts, but these might well have been 








increased in number, and we have never been able to 
understand the principle on which, in Jullien’s: time 
as well as now, they have been limited. It has inva- 
riably happened that the concerts on these special oc- 
casions have been much more fully attended than 
usual, and yet conductors seem loth to follow out a 
plan which this circumstance seems naturally to sug 
gest. If classical music always ‘‘ draws’? best, 
surely it is reasonable to conclude that it must bea 
profitable investment. Fears seem to be entertained 
lest the avidity with which people flock to hear a 
symphony by Beethoven or Mendelssohn should be 
lessened by its constant repetition, but very little ex- 
perience would suffice to show that sach fear is 
groundless. No mental phenomenon i is more evident 
than that, in the study of a masterpiece in any art, 
the ‘‘ appetite grows by what it feeds on 

On Thursday night a selection of vocal and instrn- 
mental music by one of the yreat masters attracted, 
as rarely fails to be the case; a crowded andience. 
The master was Moaart, to whose compositions the 
whole of the first part was devoted. The singers 
were Mile. Parepa and Herr Formes ; and the band 
was the admirable one to which Mr. Alfred) Mellon 
has accustomed his patrons, now restored to its orig- 
inal strength by the return of many of its most effi- 
cient members, whose services during the previous 
week had been in request at the Birmingham Festi- 
val. That the programme was well chosen, judi- 
ciously varied, and highly intererting, the subjoined 
will show : 

Symphony in @ minor; air, Tn diesen heiligen hallen ’; 
concerto. pianoforte, in © major; scene, “Gli angui @in- 
ferno ’; air, ‘*Non piu andrai’’; overture (Figaro)—Mozart. 





The following announcement has appeared in the 
columns of a morning contemporary : 

“INTERNATIONAL Exurpition, 1862.—Iler Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners have received a communication from M. Meyerbeer, 
stating that, in compliance with their request, he will eompose 
a march for the opening ceremony.” 

The news is not exactly new, as our Paris corres- 
pondent had already informed the readers of the AM/u- 
sical World that M. Meverbeer had acceded to the 
request of the Commissioners. Our correspondent 
further stated that M. Auer had consented to com- 
pose a piece for the inauguration of the Exhibi- 
tion of 1862. To these we may now add, that, Sig- 
nor Verdi has consented te supply an Italian eompo- 
sition, and Professor Sterndale Bennett an English 
one, for the great inangural. ceremony. Germany, 
France, Italy, and England, thas represented, by the 
most renowned living composers (Rossini is dead to 
art unfortunately) of the several countnes, the musi- 
cal performance involved in the inanguration cannot 
fuil to create the liveliest interest and curiosity, as.no 
doubt each musician will try his very best for the oc- 
casion. Surely after this the grumblers about music 
being neglected at the forthcoming International Lx- 
hibition will be silent. And _ this, in our opinion, is 
the only feasible way in which music ean be turned 
to account under the cireamstances, and rendered at 
once agreeable and useful. 

Bervin.—The great heat lately has proved any- 
thing but conducive to the benefit of in-door amuse- 
ments. The Opera House has been almost deserte:l 
by its regular frequenters, many of whom are absent, 
by the way, at the various watering-places ; ; and has 
had to depend chiefly on provincial visitors, whom 
no heat, I believe, would induce to refrain from ‘‘do- 
ing” all the lions of the capital. The principal at- 
tractions at the above establishment for some time 
past have been Cherabini’s Deux Journées and the 
ballet Flick und Flock ; the principal parts in the op- 
era being sustained by "Mad. Harriers- Wippern, Mile. 
Miinster, Herren Krause, Pfister, and Wolf. At the 
Friedrich-Wilheln S:ddtisches Theatre the bills have 
been monopolized by Orpheus, Genoveva, and Fortu- 
nio’s Lied. The King has accepted the dedication of 
a Symphony composed for the approaching corona- 
tion by Herr R. Wiierst; and the Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin has prosented Herr Ferdinand 
Sieber, teacher of singing, with the large grand-ducal 
geld medal for Arts and Sciences, Mlle. Marie 
Taglioni is at present stopping at her estate in Sile- 
sia. She has so far recovered from the effects of her 
late accident that she will be enabled to resume. her 
professional duties in the course of this month. The 
popular ballets of Satanella and meer will be re 
vived for her. 





Martensore.—A project has been set on foot to 
get up a grand festival for the purpose of raising 
subscriptions towards the Prussian savy. A com- 
mittee has already been appointed, aud has decided 
on giving a musical and theatrical performance, to- 
gether with a series of tableaur vivants.. At present, 
the 13th October has been fixed on as the day on 
which the festival will take place. 
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Musical Correspondence. 


New York, Sept. 24, 1861.— We New Yorkers 
are so accustomed now-a days, to things strange and 
startling, that we are insensible to the merits of eve- 
rything that is not stamped with the feature of nov- 
elty. Nothing short of the recognition of the South- 
ern Confederacy by France and England would star- 
tle us, and even then, if the Old Bay State would 
only “let herself out,” we would have no fear of 
puffy, belligerent, cotton-struck Johnny. We should 
not be much surprised were Jeff Davis to come on 
with a flag of truce, to see the great living hippopot- 
amus, whose “but a few days more” have almost 
expired ; or Beauregard to inspect the great white 
whales, previous to their demolition by the rebel 
army. We are so used to hearing of the advance of 
a handred of our Union forces against twelve hun- 
dred of rebel, and subsequent “ retreat in good or- 
der,” and the lost of our best generals, by the laxity 
of our Government, that we are prone to call it a 
natural sequence of war, and look upon anything 
like an engagement between equat forces, as almost 
impossible. The two most surprising things, how- 
ever, that have impresssd our senses lately are, first ; 
the immense namber of brave, sturdy volunteers Old 
Massachusetts has turned out; and, secondly, the 
advent of Hermann, the great prestidigitateur. 
Your gallant soldiers have made our very hearts tin- 
gle with admiration. Regiment after regiment have 
passed through our streets, singing their “ Glory, 
Hallelujah,” and marehing gaily on to victory. 
Surely, is there no end of them? ‘ How many more 
regiments is Massachusetts going to send on?” 
quoth an inquisitive old gentleman, of one of your 
volunteers. ‘She will send them on,” replicd he, 
“for the next six months, and if that will not do, 
will come herself.” But this is far from being a mu- 
sical or “ prestidigitatorial ”’ article. 

Yes, Herrmann has “been and gone, and done it.” 
We succumb before his mighty influence, and ac- 
knowledge our curiosity aroused, aye, even excited. 
He “ beats the very devil,” and might be — were we 
to believe the Millerites, whose ears are now extend- 
ed, expecting momentarily to hear the blast of Ga- 
briel’s trumpet —a Minister Plenipotentiary, Extra- 
ordinary from His Satanic Majesty, to our sadly 
troubled land. That he “plays the devil” with your 
senses, there can be no shadowof doubt. Singularly 
enough, in his opening speech on the night of his 
debut, he endeavored to convince the audience that 
he bore no relation to the Prince of Darkness, but 
before he had performed his fourth trick, the audience 
perceptibly smelled brimstone and fire. To describe 
his soirees would be a most difficult task, for none 
would believe without secing. His reception, how- 
ever, we can give you a slight idea of. The house 
was literally jammed. From parquette to dome was 
one mass of people, who, for a whole week had been 
trying to pronounce “ prestidigitateur ’’— after the 
manner of the solemn council of Dutch burghers 
practicing the thamh and nose salute of the Hudson 
skipper. It is fortunate that your “ great world-re- 
nowned and preéminent Ambidextrous Prestigiator, 
and Arch-Illusionist of the present century,” should 
have selected Boston for the eflusion of his mighty 
ideas, for it is very certain that the advent of any 
such “ What is it?’”’ here, wculd turn the heads of 
all the Millerites and their houses would be set in 
order speedily. As I was saying, the Academy was 
thronged. Statesmen, soldiers, judges, jurors, sing- 
ers, actors, laymen, ministers, Jew and Gentile, 
flocked around this “ new light” as flies enticed into 
the spider’s web, only to be entangled in all the 
meshes of sorcery and witchcraft. Here, a learned 
jurist, whose long delving in all the mysteries of 
jurisprudence has made him acute, and not easily 
deceived ; there, a worthy divine, who would fain 








exclaim, “ Get behind me, Satan,” but turns around 
s0 as not to lose sight of him. Tere, a historian, 
whose name and works are known throughout the 
world; there, the “star” of the —— theatre — in 
fact, representatives of every profession and age of 
life, forming a grand kaleidoscope. Herrmann’s 
inauguratory programme is divided into twelve tricks. 
From beginning to end, they are one series of intri_ 
cate, complicated wonders. With unerring aim 
cards are thrown from the stage to the amphitheatre 
and one pack of fifty-two cards is increased to hun- 
dreds. Hats suddenly leave the heads of owners and 
ascend rapidly to the dome of the Academy, and at 
the request of the great wizard, return as rapidly to 
their original position. Bowl after bowl of gold-fish 
are taken from under a small shawl, and this in the 
very midst of the audience, in the very centre of the 
Academy, twenty feet from any table or secret ar- 
rangements. Two rabbits are held up to the gaze of 
the audience and perceptibly rolled into one, which 
toddles around the stage seemingly proud of its 
increased size, and at a sign, disgorges and resumes 
its original shape. ‘Tin caps-and feathers, enough to 
delight the eyes of an Army Commissary, were 
showered from a hat held at arm’s iength, subject to 
your keenest inspection. Hats become babies — and 
we might say in truth, so do the audience. Young 
and old, all seem merged in a laughing childhood, 
and even the descending curtain does not break the 
charm. We suddenly feel ourselves inspired with all 
the magic powers of our wizard friend. Ice-cream 
is imaginatively converted into soft-soap ; horses 
possess the peculiar faculty of walking on their 
heads ; stages take wings ; and, finally we find our- 
selves going to bed with our boots on, much to the 
disgust of the partner of our joys, who remonstrates 
against such an undesirable innovation. Herrmann’s 
comic programme is announced for a first perform- 
ance next week. In it he is aided by his wife, and it 
is entirely distinct from his previous performances. 

The Opera season at the Academy is to commence 
about the middle of next month. Muzro will have 
the supervision of the company, which will consist of 
Miss Krtitoee, Miss Hinck ey and Signors Brie- 
Nott, Mancurt, and Susinr. Mancuri is the new 
baritone, and he will make his first appearance as 
Ricardo in the “ Ballo un Maschera.” Brignoli and 
Susini are both to leave us after the present season. 
Brignoli goes to Paris and Susini has aceepted an 
engagement at La Scala, Milan. 

Now that Formes, Gassier, Junca, and Susini have 
left us, we have no bassos of importance remaining 
in this country, and if our national affairs are speed- 
ily settled, primo tenori will be at a premium. 

A series of German operas will soon be inaugura- 
ted at the Stadt Theatre. The opening opera will 
be Lortzing’s “Czar und Zimmermann.” Some of 
Offenbach’s comic operettas will be introduced, and 
we have good reason to anticipate a very lively sesson 
of German Opera. We hear rumors of a cheap 
Italian opera company, that is, performances at the 
democratic fee of fifty cents to all parts of the house. 
It will, however, have no connection whatever with 
the Academy management. The thing has been agi- 
tated for several years past, but no one has had the 
courage to attempt it, as yet. As a forerunner of 
the coming concert season (that is, if we are not all 
at the war) we have the first appearance of the young 
English pianist, Apam Tounar, of the Leipsig 
Conservatoire. He is assisted by Mlle. Monrmo- 
RENCI, the contralto; M. Ducnaupre, baritone ; 
Herr Nout, violinist; and Dr. Crare Beames, 
musical conductor. His programme embraces selec- 
tions from Chopin, Satter, Weber, and he comes 
very highly spoken of. 

The Philharmonic Society of Brooklyn begins its 
concerts on the 2d of November. It has left our 
New York society clear behind, but they have very 
many things in their favor, and this may account for 
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their success. The Harmonic and Mendelssohn are 
preparing for a hard wtnter’s work. Their plans 
will be imparted to you when they are perfected. 
Muzio serenaded the Prince Napoleon the other 
evening, just before the departure of the Imperial 
Yacht for your city. The river was covered with 
boats filled with gay parties and the entertainments 
ended with a grand illumination of blue lights and 
rockets. Trusting that this desultory gossip may 
interest you, we remain, Yours, &c. T. W. M. 


Special Notices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 














Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
(Sanger’s Liebe). 
Franz Kielblock. 25 


Quite a pretty Song. Those who heard the Opera 
of Miles Standish, by Mr. Kielblock, brought out here 
in the Concert-room last season, do not question the 
genuine talent evinced therein, nor can they have 
forgotten the number of pleasing melodies scattered 
through the work. Anything from the pen of such a 
composer should invite attention. 


Not a star from our flag. G. W. #1. Griffin. 


A stirring Song, which has been sung in public on 
various occasions with great applause. 


Minstrel’s love. 


Song and Chorus. 
G. W. A. Griffin. 
A song which promises to become very popular. It 


is nightly encored at the entertainments of Morris 
Brothers. 


Sister thou’rt dear to me. 


Instrumental Music. 
Caprica de Genre. J. Ascher. 


Brilliant and eminently pleasing. Like the ‘‘ Danse 
Espagnol ”’ it will soon become one of the most favorite 
pieces of advanced Pianists. 


Danse feerique. 


McClellan’s Grand March. 

The title-page of this fine and spirited piece of mu- 
sic has a handsome Vignette, in colors, representing 
the young General in whose command our brave leg- 
ions are entrusted, on a splendid white charger. It 
is altogether the most striking likeness of Gen. McClel- 
Jan which we remember having seen. 


Cobourg Quadrilles. Chalaupka. 35 


Well marked and easy to play. 
Books. 


Winwner’s Perrect Guipe ror VIOLin, FLure 
anp Guitar, AccoRDEON, PraAno, MELODEON 
Fire, FLAGEOLET AND CLARIONET.—Contain- 
ing Instructions designed to enable the pupil to 
obtain a knowledge of playing without a teach- 
er; with a choice collection of every variety of 
Popular Music. Each, 50 

Teachers, pupils and dealers desirous of obtaining a 
low-priced Instruction Book and at the same time one 
that is useful and attractive will find these books fully 
suited to their wants. The instructions are given in 
a manner adapted to the comprehension of all grades 
of scholars. The exercises illustrating and enforcing 
the lessonsare not dry and tedious, but sprightly and 

livening, and the selection of music, varying from 
the simple to the difficult, comprises the most popu- 
lar melodies of the day. Dealers throughout the coun- 
try cannot have on their ¢ a more attractive or 
popular series of books. They have illustrated covers 
and inall locations meet with a quick sale. 











Music py Mart.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
mites; beyond that it is double. 


























